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ABSTRACT ' * 

To determine whether the impressive rates for speed 
reading (e.g., 500 words per minute) can be approximated in speed 
listening, two experiments compared the comprehension level of 
material Trieard at a normal speaking, rate with that heard at 
accelerated rates. In the first experiment, the major demonstration 
experiment, three groups of college students — a control group, a 
group given three hours of training in listening at normal speed, and 
a group given an equal amount of training in sf>eed listening — were 
given comprehension tests of (1) material presented at a normal 
speaking rate, approximately 180 words per minute; (2) "skimmed" 
material, having unnecessary words deleted so £S to produce a 
presentation rate of 230 words per minute (rate was determined by 
dividing the number of words in the original passage by the number of 
minutes it took to play back the skimmed version ) ; (3) original 
material ^speeded up, with pitch correction, to 400 words per minute; 
(4) material skimmed and accelerated to 500 words per minute; and (5) 
new material (no presentation )•' While* comprehension following speed 
listening was below that' following a normal presentation, the amount . 
of information acquired per unit of listening time was greater under 
speed listening conditions. Surprisingly, practice in speed reading 
had little effect on comprehension, both in this and in the second 
experiment, which increased practice listening experience time to 
about 16 hours. The document notes that, beyond its theoretical 
interest, vresearch in speed listening can be applied to programs for 
the reading, disadvantaged and for situations where communication must 
be restricted to auditory channels. (MM) 
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FINAL REPORT: Grant ^IE-C-8 1-0 1 1 2 
A. Summary - 

The major purpose of this project was to determine if 
subjects could process speech information effectively when 
they were required to listen to "skimmed" versions of 
recorded passages played back at accelerated rates. It was 
assumed that rapid reading rates are realized both by readiifg 
words rapidly pnd by skipping over (skimming) some words, so 
that not all words are ^actually read. This project simply 
attempted to demonstrate that effective high-rate process ing 
through the auditory mode could similarly be achieved. The 
combination of skimming and frequency-controlled speech 
acceleration resulted in effective listening presentation 
rates of 5^00 words per minute ( wpm) • 

Two experiments were completed. The basic\£a&k involved 
listening to a short passage followed by a test consisting of 
6 short answer, 6 multiple choice, and 6 true-false 
questions. Presentation rates " varied from 180 wpm (normal), 
up to a maximum of 500 wpm. Some subjects had prior - practice 
with accelerated and skimmed presentations, others did not. 
Test performance declined as presentation rate increased. 
The only evidence that prior speed lis tenihg practice * ^ > 
facilitated performance appeared with' the fastest rates on 
the tlrst of two testing days. Efficiency, as measured by 

0 

the number correct per minute of study time, increased % 

\ 

directly with increases in presentation rate. 
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B. Utilization of Research 

"Speed Listening: Exploring an Analogue of Speed 
Reading" was clearly a demonstration project, designed to 
explore whether subjects can combine ^'skimming" and rapid 
processing skills for extracting information from auditory * 
presentations. The utility of this research was in the 
potential for application for reading disadvantaged 
individuals and for situations where communication must be 
restricted to auditory channels. Of course, the nature of 
the advantage £s in the reduction of time requirements for 
gaining information. If this can be done effectively and" 
efficiently, then the approach may have considerable utility. 

C . Project Personnel 

1 . Papers or Publications 

Wallace, W. P., & Soury , G. Comprehension following 
speed listening at 500 wprds per minute. Paper 
presented at 2 3rd Annual Meeting of tHe 
Psychonomic Society, Minneapolis, November 11, 
1982 . 

2. Research Collaborators 

a. Wayne Carr, M.A. - Student assist ant paid on an 
hourly basis: Mr. Carr was admitted to the Ph.D. 
program in Experimental Psychology in the Fall of 
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1981. He began working on the Speed Listen! ng 
project on a limited bas'is .during the* latter part of 
that semester. His professional interests are in * 
biofeedback, aq^d he will not be pursuing research i.n 
speed listening for his doctoral dissertation. 

b. Mary Ruth Glasgow, M.A. - Graduate, Student 
Research Assistant: Ms* Glasgow, was admitted to 
the Ph.D. program in Experimental Psychology in the 
Fall of 1982. She worked on the project during the 
past Fall semester, and she is continuing to do so 
this semester on a voluntary basis. Her 
dissertation is in the "planning^ stag'e. Ms. 
Glasgow is currently interested in systematically 
exploring speed listening as a function of the * 
nature of the listening material and background 
interests and^ aptitudes of the listener. * 

c. Georgette Koury, B.A. - Graduate Student 

Research Assistant: Ms. Koury was admitted to the < 

M.A. program in General Psychology in the Spring 

semester of 1982. She worked on the project during 

the Spring of *1982 and the Fall of 1982. Prior to 

this she had worked with the principal investigator 

a & txn undergraduate student assistant. She is 

cui tently working on project-related research this 

t 



semester on a voluntary bail's • Hejr 1 Mas t e r 1 s tfi*£sis 

r 

is in the "planning" stage, and her current 
interests are in contrasting and, comparing speed 1 - | 
listening presentations with appropriate video 
presentations. 

D • Technical Report 

In t roduc t ion 

In speed reading, impressive rates (e.g., 500 words per 
minute) may actually be achieved by a combination of two & \ 
different activities on the part of the reader. Most likely, 
the reader will have read words at a 'high speed, ^^nd he or 
she will have skipped over some words. Thus, not all words 
will have been read, and those that were read were likely 
processed at a high speed. The purpose of the proposed 
research Is to develop and evaluate analogous procedures for 
processing information by listening. 

Recorded speech will be accelerated, by combining two 
LecluilnUes ot compression; non-selectl ve and selective 
removal or speech segments. In principle, non-selective 
techniques Involve removing very short segments of the speech 
record (e.g., every other .02 sec. interval may be discarded) 

and a L> u l ting the remaining segments in time. The techniq-ue 

* \ 

Joes not produce distortions in pitch. Selective techniques 
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involve removing whole words or phrases, specifically thojse 

not "e'ssent i*V' to the message. What remains of the message 

may then be read directly onto a tape without any time gaps 

•» 

or dis tor t ions . * It is important to preserve the appropriate 

. «' * 

intonation patterns since these are known to be • relevant *f or 

* ' ' ' 

intelligibility (Wingfield, 1975; Wingfield, Buttet, and 

Sandoval, 1979). Selective editing can be done by computer 

following certain word-deletion rules. This selective 

deletion procedure may result in a processing activity 

similar to that experienced by speed readers who actually 

skim or skip over individual words. It should be noted that 

the rates referred to in the speed-reading analogy are orf the 

order of 500 words per minute (wpm). Thus, <*the validity of 

unsubstantiated claims of extreme speed reading rates (e.g., 

promotional claims that^you can "triple your reading rate 

while increasing .your comprehension") is ntft a relevant issue 

to this project (see Carver, 1972). <C 

The speaker-listener relationship provides two foci for\ 

■ 0 

improving the efficiency of processing auditory information: 
the output stage and the input stage. At the output level, 
the apeaking rate can be increased to a ^point where it is 
opLlmal foi normal listening capacities. Research on 
actclcroLeJ Speech has usually involved playing a recording 
back at a o^ecJ raoter than ft was originally recorded, or 
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removing small segments of a speech sound and abutting the 

Remaining segments in time. The first technique normally 

produces a noticeable frequency distortion that degrades the 

intelligibility of the original' message (e.g. , Daniloff, 

Shriner, & Zemlin, 1968; Kurtzrock, 1957; Wallace & Koury, 

1981). The second technique does not produce frequency 

distortions, and it is. the technique thf^t will be used in the 

proposed research ( nonselective deletion ) . The selective 

deletion procedure represents a second * me thod for increasing 

the effective speech rate. This procedure involves simply 

removing "unimportant" Speech sounds (with the word the unit 

of analysis) so the remaining message contains only 

"essential" words. 

At the input level, it should be possible through 

practice and training procedures to improve efficiency of 

processing auditory information. It has been shown that 

subjects* who have had experience in listening to accelerated 

speech comprehend more than nonexperienced subjects (e.g., 

Friedman & Orr, 1967: Orr, Friedman, & Williams, 1965). 

Thus^ recorded messages will be presented at very rapid rates 

by combining the nonselective and selective compression 

f 

techniques, and listeners will be given practice with this 
type of presentation.' The anticipated outcome is that 
trained individuals will obtain "impressive" scores on 
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comprehension tests over information: contained in such 
presentations. That is, they should achieve higher scores 
than untrained individuals tested* over the same accelerated 
passages, and they should achieve scores that approximate the 
scores of individuals who listen to the same passages 
presented at normal i/ates • However, the savings in terms of 
time may be considerable as the same information may be 
conveyed in one-third the time with, the accelerated 
presentations compared with th^ normal-rate presentations. 

At this point a commen t about the concept of compre- 
hension is in order. At a general level comprehension is 
most closely synonymous with unders tanding . However, the 
comprehension process is quite com plicated. First, testing 
situations Involve more than one type of comprehension • For 

y 

example, is the language understood by which information is 
conveyed? Are the facts, th^rf'ries, etc., presented in the 
message understood? Are the implications,, inferences, etc., 
from statements In the message understood? One or more of 
these aspects of Comprehension may be involved Mn any testing 
oUuttiiou. invariably other processes in addibipn to 
c v/ui|> c e he no 1 w ai are operating lei the testing situation. 
^ucLcaoTuJ t e s* t performance may be Influenced by 
touipi cliuiio 1 on processes (whatever these are), memory 
piutioato, a l i e n 1 1 o n'a 1 processes, motivational processes , 
Uoi c * |j c l i € u c «= , etc. Although labeled as comprehension, the 
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interest in this project centers on a set of processes that 
operate enabling a reader or listener to answer substantive 
questions about a previously presented message. 

In view at difficulties with the concept of compre- 
hen^ion and its measurement, the use of, different testing 
procedures is particularly important (Carroll, 1972;*Orr, 
1971). Although the multiple-choice method of testing has 
been the most popular, this project will also Include other 
testing procedures (e .g • /* true-f aise , .short-answer). 

Several experiments have indicated that both ^intel- 
ligibility (identification of what was said) and 
comprehension of accelerated speech improve with practice 
(Miller & Licklider, 1950; Orr & Friedman, 1967; 1968; Orr, 
c t al., 1965; Shields, 1975; Voor 6 Miller, 1965; Waljace & 
Koury, although there Is some question about wheth/r 

appropriate control groups have always been used (Foulke & 
bticht, 196V)* There have also beeq. o c c a s i on $ where there 
has been little evidence for improvement with practice (e.g., 
fraliban^cs, Guttman, & Miron, 19 57; Lass, Foulke, Nester, & 
Cooiercl, 1 975). However, at this point it is important to 
% draw a distinction between the concepts of practice and 
training. Most studies have dealt with practice that 
consisted of jaat listening to accelerated speech. Friedman 
and Orr (196/) did present summaries of key words prior to 
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listening practice, and Resta (1971) gave unspeeded feedback, 
previews of specific words pnd gradually increasing Tates. 
But, in general, investigation of training programs other 
than just practice listening represents a relatively 
unexplored area. Experiments investigating practice in _ 
listening to compressed Speech usually involve relatively 
brief practice periods^ although Orr and Friedman (1968) gave 
their subjects approximately 35 hours of masked practice over 
a five-day period. 

The proposed project grewout of an interest 4n a 
phenomenon of speed listening and long-range considerations 
of its applied potential. Considerable, savings in time could 
be achieved in those situations in which speech communication 
must be relied on (e.g., . -In reading" for the blind). Future 
development of speed 1 i s t en i ng^progc^ms and facilities could 
reduce disadvantages that blind students face in obtaining 
text information. It is*not uncommon for sighted students -to 
be reading at 250-500 wp-m , whereas normal braille reading 
rstes are about llO'Vpqi and normal speaking rates^may vary 
around 140 to 190 wam, 

Al the theoreffeal level the concern is with the 
viability of a apeed-1 1 6 teni\ig phenomenon. Tfcat Is, Is 
speed- listening contrai ndicated by logical considerations or 
prevailing theoretical conceptualizations? The state of the 



ait in theorizing. about 'speech perception is not nearly so 
complete to render 1 a phenomenon of speed listening (at the 
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levels envisioned in t fiis project) a<s inadmis sable • ^ This * 

. *< ^ " ' * v * ... 

certainly does not ^taean that, there can be .no skeptics 9 but 

ratfher .that , the question can be 'addresse.d empirically • 

■ C ' ' ' * ■ \ 

Research on accelerated speech has ,not promoted too much 

. i 

-theoretical activity. A. report by Meadows (1975) entitled: 
"Towards a Theory* Qf Rate-Controlled Speech" p rovided * f ew 
theoretical insights. ; Rather , than being "a theoretical paper 
as the title implies , it was simply a call for- standardizing 
procedures and reporting practices in this Id as a 
necessary prelude Co the emergence of thepry. Sticht' ( 1972 ; 
1975) presented a' position that auding develops prior to 
reading, and the acquisition, of reading skills develops from 
intelligence and auding skills. Further, the maxima for 
auding and reading rates will be the same given the full 
development oi reading-decoding skills. Since reading uses 
the same language base and^ttie same conceptual base as 
auding, Sticht* argued that maximum reading and listening 
rates must be the same. This is a counterintuitive position; 
normally, reported reading rates are far in excess of & / 
xeported listening rates. Sticht made a reasonable case for 
closely examining* whether the commonly accepted difference in 



reading and listening' rates is more apparent than real. He 
argued* that when each word is? actually read .for reading (that 
• is , individual* words' are not dkipped) and each word is spoken 

■■ " ■ --• - :-:-..A....:*^4 # ... V -.._ _ , : _ ; __^<_^ 

for 'a,uding ,J. then/jjnaximai rates' for both are between - 250 and 
300 wpm.' it -is of intedj^jt to note that equivalent levels of 
reading -and listening -comprehension have been reported for 
presentation speeds' of 180?. 250 r , and 380 wpm (Hatisfeld, ,■■<•. 
1981). ' Stioht did not- addY^ss t.he issue of skimming in 
auding, but it is consistent with his approach that if 
information cap* be obtained effectively from skimming in 
reading, l^lrjfould also be possible to obt-ain information 
effectively front parallel operations invaliding. '* 

The relationship, between speech and reading is complex., 
Speech has been regarded as a relatively simple acquisition 
irl co'ritrast to the considerable dif,f icul ty involved in 
learning to re&d (Cooper, 1972; Jenkins & Libermdn,* 1972; 
Mattingly, 1972; Shankweiler & Liberman, 1972). Certainly,, 
there is less formal instruction in understanding Spoken 
language compared to wrl tten language, the \ former skill come s 
earlier in development than the latter, spoken communication 
is highly developed in most cultures whereas? written com- 
munication is very primitive or nonexistent i\n some cultures, 
and. the blind have little difficulty in mastering a spoken 
language whereas fcjie deaf have considerable difficulty - with 



written language* "The apparent naturalness of listening 

4oes not mean that it Is In all respects a more efficient 

process. • •Listening is always a slower process: even when 

speech is artificially speeded up in ^ wey- which preserves- ^ 

fxequency relationships, 400 words per minute lis abQut the 

maximum possible rate" (Mattingly, 1972 ,p$ 125) . There' 

seems to be a paradox here in that spoken language is viewed 

as primary, natural, and easier to cotne byV than written 

lapguage. Yet, in terms^pf time and efficiency in 

communicating information, reading is considered superior. 

At this time identification of a maximum listening ^te 

Sis premature.. Based on their review Qf .the literature, 

Foilke and Sticht (1969) concluded : "it is clear that an 

adequate training experience for improving t'he comprehension 

of accelerated Speech has "yet to be f aun^f (p. 60). Of 

course, there must be limits on humafi processing capacities , 

and it is true that some experts, have indicated that 400 t^pm 

may be "ndar. that capacity (e.g.^ Foulke.fiu Stlcht,* 1967; 

* • * * » >■ 

Gerber & Scott, 1971; Overmann, 197l). v However ,ylthe simple 

tactic of combining nonselective Sampling procedures with 

selective sampling procedures has note '; heejn explored . ^his 

combination will force listeners to process life a tapid rate * * 

and to- "skim" -in listening; The results- in terms of" the 
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original passages may be listening, rates approximately twice 

as fast as what has been considered maximal. Practice £ill 

" ■ I .."J 

most likely be v necessary if Individuals are to process 
information contained iti such "abbreviated and accelerate^ 

•. ) . ■ - 

messages effectively . 

% The prevailing viewpoint; is that the rate of processing - 

information by listening cannot match the rate of effective 
processing By reading. IX has been claimed that: "There is 
a certain sense to the , exploration of that tdol [time- 
compressed speech J , but I think we know that it cannpt 
succeed because there is only an incomplete analogy between 
the processing df ^information in the visual reading and 
auditory' senses • • • Hence a vast amount of information caji 
be stored in print and can be^scanned by the eye in -a variety 
of ways and at a variety of rates*. The ear has a high 
capacity to perform temporal resolutions, but it has acquired 
♦ this ability at the expense of"""not being able to perform 

anything like the eye's scanning" (Deese, 1971, p. 250). The 

* ' P' * 

reader can control the reading to a certain extent and can 

skip- over words and phrases, whereas the listener cannot' 

control the content or pace of input (see Just & Carp^ntejr, 

19-80). In contrast.*, Sticht (1975) has argued impr&ssively 

that reading and auding rates per se are subject to the same 

limits and are like&y quite comparable when each word is read 
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or spoken. No major effort at training speed listening has 
been tried, so it is not known whether anything analogous to 
scanning can be carried out by the ear. The selective, 
sampling procedure introduced in this prbj eict represents sn 
experimenter-controlled scanning forced upon listener^ and 

when combined with nonselective sampling procedures, 

■ • \ : 

fective listening rates may be produced t.hat provide closer, 

• * * . > \ ^ 

approximation's to the more rapid processing assumed to occur 

with* visual reading. ' ^ ... ^ * 

In summary, the basic idea underlying the present 

approach to developing spied listening skills, is based on 

this parallel between reading processes /nd listening ^ 

processes. When every single word is processed in sequence, 

then the optimal reading an^d listening rates should be 

similar. However, it is known that report ed . reading rates 

commonly exceed the maximal levels* tha,t have been achieved in 

listening. It is' reasonable to assume that very rapid 

reading rat^s are realized because every individual word has 

it 

not been processed, that is, readers skip over words and skim 
while reading. Arguments have been made from physiological 
data that it is not possible t.o read words as fast as some of 
the extreme -claims would have us believe. The purpose of 

3 * t ■ ' '• I 

v ; « > • :•: • , • 
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this' project was to explore the range' of optimal listening 
rates by combining pitch-corrected, accelerated playback 
procedures with skimming in listening to recorded, material.- 



f 



Experiment 1 * 
Experiment 1 was the major demonstration experiment . It 
involved three groups of subjects; a control group that hAd— 



^o"pra"ctlce"experience prior to the critical test days, a 
g^oup that had three one-hour practice sessions listening to 
'normal-rate speech only prior to the critical tept days, and 
a group that had three one-hour speed-listenings practice 
sessions prior to the. critical test days. There were two 
critical jtest days , with subject s taking five different tests 
each day. The tests consisted of 18 questions (6 short 
answer, 6 multiple choice, and 6 true-false)^ There were 
five different listening conditions: On each test day "one 
original passage tfas presented at a normal speed (N) 
(approximately 180 v*pm), one "skimmed 'V passage was presented 
at a normal speed (S) '(resulting- in an effective rate of 
approximately 230 wpm), one original passage was presented at \ 



1. An essay test was also included, but an error was made in' 
administering- thA test the first replication. The error 



/ 

did not affect the other tests. 
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the accelerated rate (AN) (approximately 400 wpm), and one 
skimmed pa'ssage was presented at the accelerated speed (AS) 
(an effective rate of approximately 50Q wpm). ; The fifth test 
was given without benefit on any presentation of the 
appropriate passage (0) . This condition provides a bpseline 
control for testimating the levels of performance that, result 



Irom guessing, "testwise" subjects ,i and information suljtfects 
knew before the experiment. Thus, there were 15 conditions 
in the experiment resulting from the combination of the three 
practice conditions and the five listening-rate conditions. 
The former variable was a be tween-gr oups manipulation and the 
litter variable was a, wi thin-grqups manipulation. 
Method - - , " " 

Materials. The materials used for this study consisted 
of excerpts from short stories and factual, essays- They were 
selected from a wide range of sources . The- accompany ing 
comprehension questions w,ere taken from those that were 
published with the e*$ays, if any were available , but more 
frequently, they were preparedly tfre project personnel. A 
total 6f 32 listening presentations we.re recorded in both an 
original, intact version and in a "skimmed" (word-deleted) 
version. The nature of the skimming will be discussed in 
more detail in the next section. For each passage the 
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necessary questions were selected or prepared. Individuals 

preparing test questions only had access to the original, 

intact versions of the essays. 

Ten of the 32 passages* were selected for use as the 

critical test passages. The remaining passages provided 
material for "use ^during practice days • The ten passages used 

for. the two test days rarngfed in length .frpm, approximately 900 
words to approximately 1,675 words, with a mean length of 
approximately 1,200 words. The range of; topics represented 
by the t^st passages may be seen fropi the listing of titles 
in Table 1 . x ^ : 

The tests for each of the ten passages identified in 
Table 1 were administered eqdally often across subjects on 

■ - " 5 ' - . ' ).- ^.S?-v> ■ 

the first and second days, and undei q^ch-of t&e five 
listening conditions. Also, for each test day the temporal 
otder of the five listening -conditions Was balanced, i.e., 
condition N was represented equally often as the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth test of the day, etc. 

v Procedures for Producing Speed Listening . The rapid 
listening rates in this* experiment were achieved in two ways. 
First, individual words were simply skipped in reading the 
passages for recording. Thus, two versions of each passage 
were recorded: ^Mpintact version for which all of the words 
in the passage wfl| recorded , and a skimmed version that 
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Table 1 

Ten Test Passages Identified By Title. 
"Eagles Over -Wyoming* • 

■ / . " . * ;» ' . 

• "A Different America" 
"Exploring Antarctica" 
"The Wonder of Water" 

"The' Mythology of Bachelorhood" ' \ 

"Fit or Fat" 

'My Father Played for Me." 
"The' Wido'wer" - - 

"Infinite Horizons: Space After Apollo" 
•'"Row to Speak in Public" 



f 



3 : ' 
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re suite* in many" individual jtfojrds being omitted when the 

* "1 *' ' . . ■ ■ ' . ' ; 1 v . 

passage was recorded. Second, the recorded tapes were sped 
up during the playback period with frequency corrected. This 
speech compression was accomplished with the Varispeech II 
speech compressor. Both of these procedures reduce the 

amount of time it takes to play back the passages , compared 

• * * * *. 

to the normal speed" playback of the original, intact 

' . ■ . ■ :'• ^ '•' .-. • . ^ : . • • 

recording, v ' t . , « . 

Rules for deleting words from passages were developed 
and applied systematically to each passage. An effort was 
made in developing these rules to focus on classes of words 
that intuitively seemed lpss important to conveying meaning. 
Table 2 summarizes the major rules, examples, and exceptions 
used in deriving t;he skimmed versions of. the passages. Ap- 
plication of these rules to the tesjt passages resulted in a 
21% to 31% reduction in the number^f v^ rd s , wl t*h an a v erage—- 
reduction in number of words contained in a passage of 25%. 

The test passages for the nortnal and skimmed .versions 
played back at normal recording speed averaged 180 wpW and 
230 wpm, respectively. It should be noted that for the 
skimmed passage's a 230 wpm presentation rate is determined by 
dividing the number of words in the original version of the 
passage by the number 65 minutes it takes to play back the. 
skimmed version. This procedure is pommon in measuring ' 



-Table 2 



Summary -of Word 
Deletion Rule 



Articles 
Adverbs , 



Conjunctions 



Deletion Rules, Examples, and Exceptions 
Examples- Except ions 



a , an , the 

very, too , simi- 
larly , etc. , and 
mosp words end- 
ing in ly 

and , bu t , or, 
until-, etc. 



1 
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if followed by a , 
period or question 
mark; or if preceded 
by negation 

if word preceding 
and word following 
conjunction are 
identical 



Possessive Pro- 
nouns^ 

Auxiliary Verbs 



Vague Quanti- 
fiers 



Efecclamat ions 

Idiomatic Ex- 
pressions , 



my , his , their , 
etc. -\ ? 

is , are , was , 
etc. f when f ol- 
lowing word ends 
in ed or ihg 

some , almos t , 
ev-ery , some times, 
etc. 

ah, oh, etc. 

w * .- - 

1 

on the. Qther hand , 
so to speak, from 
time' to time , for 
example, among ' 
other things, as 
"a master of f act; , 
it goes without 
saying, etc . 



if preceded by 
negation 



Any italicized wqrd; 
or any word begin-" 
riittg with a capita.l, 
letter excluding the 
first word in a jsen- 
tence • 



reading speed, as no ' effort is made to ^relate th.e actual 
number of words read to time. the playback speed of the An 
and AS passages was determined on a passage-by-passage basis. 
A slightly different setting on the V a f i speech _ was determined 
for^each original passage and each skimmed passage. The 
setting was determined such that each 'AN passage was played 
back .at 400 wpm and each AS passage was played back at an 

■ - : . . . \ - ■• ■ . a 

effective ,ra,te .of 500 wpm. / % 

Procedures . The experiment ,took place over a five-day 
period. Each Subject ha'cf to be willing to serve in the, 
experiment for 'one hour per day, Monday through Friday^. Each 
subject wo^ld first appear at the laboratory on a Holiday. 
Based On a predetermined random oydter 9 the subject would be 
assigned to one of three groups: a no-practice control group 
.(C), a normal-practice group (NP), or a speed-pract fee group, 
(SP). All subjects took 1 a one-minute speed -reading test on 
the Monday of the w£ek they served in the experiment, then if 
the subject was assigned to" Group C, he or she would be 
dismissed and required to return for Thursday and Frid*ay of 
that week. Subjects assigned to Groups NP and. SP moved 
directly from the short speed-reading test to their 
appropriate practice group.. Subjects in Group NP' spent 
approximately one hour at each of the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday sessions listening to normal-rate recorded passages 



(the listening mate rials we re neither skimmed nor 

* .■■".* 

accelerated)* Tests were given after some practice passages* 

* . ■ / 
Subjects in Group, SP spent a comparable amount of time 



listening to passages and being tested* However, their 

listening expediences focussed on skimmed and accelerated 

• ■ i - . . . . . ■ ■ ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ 

■* 

presentations . v All groups received the same testing 
condition oft the four th^a^nd fifth days of the experiment* 
The practice and test activities took place in the same small 
carpeted research room, which was.' located Qff the m&f if * ' 
traffic floW in the Psychology building • The recordings were 
played to subjects through stereo headphones to reduce 
extraneous noise and distortion* ? 

Subj ecttf , A total of 60 introductory psychology' 
students served in this experiment. Twenty subjects were 

randomly assigned to each group* This number of subj ecfcs 

* ■»..■■ • 

allowed for equal representation of each specific passage 



under each of tfre^five presentation conditions • , 



:lye v f 



V 



X* A parallel experiment in 'tead^ng involving 60 subjects is 
in progress* This experiment could hot be completed during 
the past Fall semester due to .mechanical delays in preparing 
appropriate video displays of the passages* 



:? Number Correct s < Three differen t t y p ei lot c.o ij p re hen 8 1*911 
questions were asked for each teat passage. Each tyi*e of : 

• ■■ , - " - : - ' * * >-~ 

question appeared to discriminate .among . conditions , although 
they" did not appear to be equally sensitive. Table 3 
presents the mean number correct per test separately for each 
type of question. It will be recalled that 'Condition 0 is a 
baseline control condition in which subjects were asked to 
answer the questions without the benefit of listening to the 
Appropriate passage* Subjects in this* .condi t ion averaged 
nearly six correct answers out of a possible score of 18 

correct. Correct responding was highest following the 

* ... 

normal, intact preseritat ions , and declined sys tematically as, 
presentation rate increased* Thi^s gelation held for each 
type, oT; question, although the range was restricted with the 
true-false questions* It should be *noted^ that performance . 
following the 500 wpm (Condition AS) presentations was well , 
above the chance level in Condition 0* * ' 

Table 4 presents the mean total number correct (combined 
acros^ the three types of test items) for each practice group 
as a \f unction of presentation condition* The results appear 
to be reasonably consis ten t^Por each practice group in 
showirvg tjlat all listening conditions surpassed the 
no-presentation 'condition (Condition 0) and in showing tha£ 
performance declines as presentation rate inc|4as*es • These 
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Test items 


) 


: •, 7'\ '7 




Listening 
Condition 


Multiple 
.Choice 


Triie- 
.False >" 


.Short 
Answer 


• 

Total 
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» : 2,07 

* v . • 


3.10 


.78*. 


5.9 5 






.4.42? 


.4.52 


3.26 


12.20 




' S ... 


^3.9 2 


4.21 


2. 91 


i 1 .OA 




( AN 


:3.7 8 s 


.4.14 


2.46 


10.38 




•"'^ AS . 


3.30 


3.79 ' 


2.00 
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data were subjected to an analysis H 0f, variance which 
contrasted the .simple effects of .practice treatments (groups 

, NP, and SP) at each test da^^tis teriing condition 
combination* Overall, the presentation conditions (0, N, &, 
AN, aftd V AS) had a substantial^ eff ect on the number of correct 
responses , F (4, 228) - 134.37 , p < .01, MS - 5.31. There 

•* , t • . 

was also better performance on the second test day than on , 

s,the first test day, F (1, 57) - 22.41, p < .0i, MS 6'.04. 

* . . • — * e 

, - 

The interaction between presentation conditions and test days 

* • - - .'.»,*"• * 

was , also significant , F (4, 228) - 4.18, p < .01, MS - 7.27. 

■ * - e . 

Condition 0 was the .only condition 'i-n which performance on 

Day 2 did not exceed* performance on Day 1. .The three 

practice groups did not differ at any of the 10 combinations 

of test days and listening presentations conditions. 

In view of the relatively High level of chance 

performance on true-false questions , the preceding analysis 

was rep-e^fed with performance measures restricted to scores 

on the multiple choide. and short answer questions. Table 5 

presents the me#n number correct for these two types of test 

items • Statistically , the same effects that were significant 

when true-false questions, were included, were' again found to 

be significant. For the listening presentation condition 

variable, F (4, 228) » 127.25, p < .01, MS^ - ,3; 36 ; for test 

days) F (1, 57) - 42.05, p < .01. MS - 3.31; and for the 

interaction of these two variables, F (4, 228) « 5.63, l p < 



\ 
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# Table 4 , ^ v 

Mean Number Correct on Multiple Choice , Short 
Answer, and True-FAlse Questions, 



Listening Conditions v v 

\ •', i ' .... 

Group bay 0< V N £ AN AS 



./:-• 



C 1 6.55 ; 1.0,40. 9..P0 .' 8.30 

2 " *6.05 12.25 1 1 . 10 10. 50 ' - 9 .40 1 

NP 1 5.60 ,11.45 f 10. 3d- 9.35/ v 7>85 

' *' • . ■ • 

2 5.80' 13.-25 1 1.65 11 .80" ; 10.55 

* ■ . . .• ' ■ " . l'f • • 

SP V . 1 . 6.70 13.15 11.55 10..05 9.50 

/ 2 5.50 12.60 12.40 12,60 10-.30 



• • * 
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Table 5 



Mean. Number Correct on Multip le - Choice, 
and Short Answer Questions 



■S 



Group 

, C 



Dajr 
1 

2. 



Listening Conditions 



0 

3.15 
2.80 



N 

7.40 
7.60 



S 

6 . 1-5 
6.75 



An 

5.10 
6.45 



AS- 
4.00 
5.65 



NP 



1 

2 



2 . 75 
2.85 



J «05 
8.55 



5.70 
7.75 



5.35 
7. 40 



3.85 

•6..60' 



SP 



1 

2 



3.40 
2.40 



8.20 1 
* 

8. 10 



7.00 
8.30 



5.90 
7.80 



5:90 
6.35 




* o 

* ... s 
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• 01 , MS ■ A. 38. In addition there was one comparison in 

e ■ • ■- ■ 

which there" was a significant difference as a function of 
practice groups . For the AS condition (500 wpjn) and on the 
first test day, the three practice groups differed signifi- 

,. can tly , F\ ( 2 , 57 ) »„ 4.31 . p C ... 0 5 ., _ ..MS ■ - .... _6 . Q (& _ S u b s e q u e n t_ 

pairwise ^comparisons revealed that Group SP, was supjerior to 
Group C, JF (1, 57) ■ 5«96,\p. < .05, and Group SP was superior 

■ to Gtbup Np, F (1, 57) - 6.9.3, p < .05. Groups C and NP did 
not differ. Whatever advantages in comprehending passages 
presented^ at 5j&0 wpn that resulted "from three practice days 
of speed listening were quickly compensated for during the 
first test, day, as the three practice groups; did not differ 
o'n the second test day. * » 



In this experiment each subject was tested under each 
presentation condition. Optimal performance was obtained 
with the normal, i*ntaet presentations. Tables 6 and 7 
indicate the performance . levels for each condition 'relative 
to how well subjects performed 'under *the optima^L condition 
(Condition N ) • For< example, if a subject had 10 correct itf 
Condition N and 4 correct in Condition 0, the performance 
with Condition 0 would be 40% of the optimal level de- < 
mons t rat ed . Table 6 shows the relative performance levels 
based on all test items, arid Table 7 shows similar stores' 

- v; ; t ■ j.-r ; ■< . . • • . " 1 c ■ ■ .., 

restricted to the multiple-choice aqd short-answer teb t 




Table 6 

Pr oporto 

Based upon Multiple Choice, Short Answer, 

and True-False Questions . 

" * . . . r 



Group 
C 



NP 



Day 
1 

2 

1 

2 



Listening Conditions 



0 

.557 
.494* 

.489 
.438 



• ,11 
.885 

.906 

.900 
.886 



AN 
.766 
.85 7 

.816 
.890 



AS 
.706 
.767 

.686 
.796 



SP 



1 

2 



-.510 
.436 



.878 
.984 



1.000 



.783 
.8 1 7 



J 
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' -Table 7 V "-' «-• .', . ., 1 ' 

P r o p p r t i o n C orrect - Relati v e - to — theXN ormal Con ditibir 
Based Upon Multiple Choice and Shoxt Answer Questions 



Listening Conditions , 



Group 

' C" ■ 



Day 
1 

2 



0 

..426 
.368 



.831 
.888 



AN 
.689 
.849 



AS 
.540 
.7*3 



,NP 



SP 



1 

2 

2 




.808 



.854 
1.025 



.759 . 
>865 

.720 
.963 



,.546 
• 772 

,.72-0 
.'784 
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items only. Group SP appears to be consistent in stioving the 
smallest relative loss In performance at the 500 vpm ^rate 
(AS), but the differences are small in magnitude* 

; Efficiency * A meaningful way of Evaluating speed 
listening procedures is in terms o^ efficiency* That. is, 
various presentation rates lay. be. compared in terms of the 
number correct obtained per unit of study time. The 
no-presentation control condition is excluded from these 
comparisons because it represents a zero itudy n time condition 
and one for which* no information was derived from listening* 
The efficiency scores are presented in Tables 8 and 9, with' 
the data, in T^able 8 based on all test items and the data iV 
Table 9 restricted to only the multiple choice and short 
answer questions* It seems fairly £^ 

that comprehension performance in terms of . efficiency ; ; was - 
highest at the 400 wpm and 500- w'pm presentation tates,. 
Discussion ' ■■ ' ■; . . ,. :> . 

With regard to the purpose of this , project^ the initial 



experiment offers, some promise * It was of interest to „ 
determine if skimmed versions of listening texts would be 
comprehensible when presented at very fast rates * r Subjects 
who listened to thcuse 500 Upm passages clearly showed 
evidence of comprehension. The£ answered questions abput the 
material they listened to with much greater success then 



Individuals who had not listened to the passages. It was 

• . . ■ • ' . ' .* e. 

i * * » « . • 

also bbyious^ that comprehension performance following "speed 

listening 1 * was, well below levels achieved -following more ' - 

' conventional listening presentations • However f in terms of 

efficiency, <t^he amount of Information acquired per unit of 

* . . .'■•«• 

listening time was greater in the speed-listening conditions. 

. One,, majot surprise from this experiment wa> .that prior 

practice in speed lis tening had so little effect . ' Group SP 

showed only modest gains as a 'result , of haying -htf^ three . 

hours of practice with speed listening. The only difference 

among the practice groups that reached* acceptable sigrtii-ir 

nqe levels involved the performance on the 12 multiple 

choice and short answer questions. On the first day b ; f v . \ 

testing the 50t) wpm passages (AS,) p the; SP group performed 

better than the C and NP; groups More powerful . e^fectPS 6f * 

t t he -practice experience had been an J; i pipa t €|d P b since we t : 

were uncertai ia a boii t how much practice wp\ild be heeded arid 

about what sorts of- practice experiences Vould >e critical >r d 

second experiment Was tun conicurreritly with the first j r ' 

e x p e *i me firtV The* s e c arid M ie x p e r ime n t was a limited version ,af 

the first experiment in ttvjat only the N and AS test r 

cotid it ion*' were included . However subject a; were gtyep ; » 

approximately 16 hours of practice listening experience 

before the final tests were kj2lfi^is^*red . . : • , ' , • ■ 
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-> x. w," . ' Table 8 : J' .i. 

Efficiency Scores: Average Number Correct Per jlinute 
'of Study Time for 'Multiple Choice, Short Answer, 
and True-False Questions 







Listening Conditions' 


V ' .' i-.v'' 


rv . ' V . i . r . »■";.,«:..■ 

",4... ..- • % : t 'V,v- 
.S* ' '.■ . : 3 •»««■■." 


Grtoup 


• : IS!. 


N ' 


. S 


'•AH". 


;■ v- »" '^2. • ■ v 


c ; : v 


> 


■ 1.83 ;" 


• 2.07 ... ! 


- 3.11 ' 


^«##§? 




" • • 2 " 


1.94' 


■ 2.21 


3.63 

* ■■- ^ ■* 




NP ' >' 

* j ■; ' 


•£f ': 

' * • " r * 


: • >:,■■••■■•■■ '■•" 


> ' .;•* . - 

2..05* \- 


■ t ^ 

^3^24 


S 3.38 : • ; 




2' ' 


' .', , ' .■■ ...r 
: . 2 . 32 .. . 


^ r , - • 


v " 4.55 ' . ' v v ; •• j.f 


■■* * * *■ ' ' 

•• SP- " v. ■ 




2.04 > 


■■ 1 2.30' 


,3.48 


4 .09 ■"" «; V'; ); ' •' ■•■ 




2 


' 1.96' * 


0 

2.46 


., ; 4.36 


4.44 
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, ■ . : Table 9~ . ••• . ■-•/' ' ' [ * :' > " • ":iv 

: "'V- ' : - ■•' ' :• : . ■' ■ - : >'.^:.4'% .. . • .-. v.-. 

Efficiency Score?: Average Number Correct Per Minute ■ i 

• - — ■ r:,-r. -Vr ^ r _ i4 

of Study Time For Multiplex Choice k and* 'Shorty Answer Que8t,io.p8 ,r ^ 



■•/■/. -Listening Conditions 



00 ° V* <: } 



Group Pay N 1 AN * AS 




C "' , ^ 1 IJ15 1 .22 1.76 . 1.72 / 



2 :i.l8' V, 1.34 2i23 ' 2'*44 



NP 1 • > 1.1X) 1 * 1,3 , -,A 1, ? 85 , . 1 . 66 

2 ' 1.33 1.5% ., .2. -&6 . 2.84 



SP 1 * K28 1.39 . ■* 2i04 ^- 2.54 



7*: V s 



2 1.26" , 1.65 - 2 » 70 , 2>74 
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" • - '" •• ' 7 ?*> , "' :•<-,.•- ' •. . .' '. ' '. ' 

Experiment 2 ' ; : ; 

* 4> "' '\ '"' ' ' : ' V ' " *' ;. \, ' 

The purpose -of Experiment 2 was to expand the practice 

experience in speed listening, both in time and scope. Over 

/ Y ll<£,:. > V L ' v -:v:l.-^-.L >!..-._ .... 

a period of approximately six weeks student volunteers ^, t; t 

appeared at this .laboratory s fbr three onerhour* a esiri^&ti* pe r» \ r 

' • : ' : • ! " :'.t .-» ■ /...*?•»,■ V/',:,,. • ' ■. •■ • - . * ' • * * • ■ ' ■* " 

wciek • Sjub j e c t s we rt. given j>£^ .£ak£n$^ • 

tests with intact* and, v skimmed VpaVsageg presented at tiormal 

' "' "y. . f- ' ••■»■<£•■ . ,; - v * fl --v - , 

rates, and with intact* dnd^kimined passages pre«eated at a 
variety of accelerated ratfesv ""Specif ic /practice passages 
wete; repeated so that! subjects had experience with speed 
listening t£ familiar; passages ; Three critical t^st days,* " 
were included in the six week session, with each test day., 
Involving ■ presentation and testing of fouj diff^erent 

■ passages^ eaph presented for give *ir/t time. On each 

critical test day two 'test {pas sage s were presented in 4 the - 
r ^6Tigi ; hal id at ^act ' versions' '{^jbout 180 wpm) ; and r two test 
passages were* presented in the skimmed and accelerated 

is versions, (500 wpm) . The first t test day occurred at the first 
session without any practice listening* The second .test 

session occurred about midway through practice, after 

* ...... 

* ap p r o x i m a t e 1 y e 1 g h t hours 6 f a pee d - 1 i a t e ni ng pr act ice . The 

: -- J ^ , . . -1 ' ' .-..V- 

third test session took place at the final meeting following 
'approximately 16 hours of speed-tits tening practice.^ 



Method . " ? - y ■V; 1 - 

: :,C:, Materials . The same recorded passages and short answer, 
multiple choice and Vtrue-f alse questions used for Experiment 
1 "were used in this [Experiment In .addition, a >.ix-pointi: • 



V 



essay question waer t^Jf itst test question a^ked following : 
each critical test passage. The question asked subjects \ 
to identify 9 ^in either narrative or outline form, the six ■ 
major points in the preceding passage. , * . 

There were 12 critical test passages, with four, 
presented on each of' the** three critical test days. Nine of 
the^test passages from Experiment 1 ("see Table 1) were us s ed 
in this experiment, plus excerpts f^o-m' passages entitled: * 
"The Arsenal , M "The More Abundant Life , * .and "On the Wagon." 
The excerpt from" /"Fit or Fat" was the oitly test passage from 
Experiment 1 that was not included v as a test passage in 
Experiment ,2. The remaining *20 passages "that had been 
prepared> for Experiment 1 were used aa' practice materials. 

Procedures . The experiment was scheduled to include 1$ 
one-hour sessions over a six-Week period. The first, nilntfh, 
and eighteenth sessions were critical test sessions . All 
Other sessions were practice sessions t^iat included primarily' 
practice! listening , with Additional time for discussions and 
tests. Also, the practice listening experiences included a ^ 
Variety of presentation rated tanging- f rbm normal to 500; wpi^|^> 
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and frequently involved listening to the same story several 

. • • .■ ' ' • * , : ' ' ' ; ' '• ,v • 

* V .. * ■■' • . . ' \ .; * . k ■ *. " ■■'':> ■' ' 

times (e.g., at different presentation Speeds ). t)f cpiirse , * /, 

. y test passages were only used\ a single time on the designated . ^ 

cri tidal test day, ' _ / . / • ;^ •• ^ * • ; 

Ihir^g.tesfe sessions each, subject listened to four <■ / r,T: '" ,v - 

successive passages^ After each passage a test was given ^ £ 

consisting of an essay question, six short answer questions-; 

Six multiple choice questions, and six true-false questions P 

• * ** * i .. ■ . * . .-- * 

At each sess ion two 'of the test, passages were, presented " rv;,,r "^ : '^; 
intact and at the normal speaking rate (N ). The 1 remaining :. $ 

two test passages were presented Lti the skimmed version and 

' ■ ' '.' " • ' ■. • ' \ * : . ■•■ ; . * * .v # ;; 

at an accelerated rate that produced an effective listening. 

■ ■ ^ r ■ .<*:.- - ^ - ' •• "rj * 

rate of 500 wpm (AS). Far naif the subjects the test ■ X ) 

passages we're presented in ;an JJ, AS, AS , m N : order k and for the 

./ other half they were presented in an AS r N, N 9 . AS pT<ier» v 

Each specific test passage was presented equally often pnder 

-"-'V .... .. v ; ■ "* , ' \ - \- y/^ t :\ ' ." /.* .. :i r 

N and AS conditions. - # ' % . 

Subjects « Eighteen subjects participated in^ thir ' 
experiments Each subject served in all conditions (the N and ,. 
-AS test conditions and -without practice and following 8 and 
• v 16 hb^rs.of practice). The ex per i me tytf> f i t s ^ a quasi- 

. experimental design involving a single pretest-pos t tes t 

format* It should be noted t)tat the np-practice rt contrbl, M - 
v 1 condition is represented by the pretest performance and the 
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^ experimental practice conditions are xrepresen-ted by the 
„cr second and third post test stages. This .diiilgn^t^^es^M 

l^iterpre^atiqii of pretest-post test change open to 

time-related Alternative interpretations (in addi.tidn. to the 

_ _ . ■■; ' ■ ^" • i ■• - ; : :- 7'a..' v ^ , 7v' : 

practice experience) f since the "control condition ^as ; 

observed nearly/ three or>six weeks prior? to vheta the V 

.>*:. J .v,;>v ' r" ,; * '■. . .' . .. " '. . .■ 

experimental; edndi tions - were observed • This design 

. . dlrflicuTty was tolerated at , this juncture" 4 because ;of the 

* .. * • •;■.?*,■.'•*, -i " ■ * ... 

* exploratory emphasis of the .research. The eighteen s^b^e^ts 

« »■*» i .' * , *■ •"" ■ 

were en^ll<hd f '' : inV^ji^oductory psychology classes at ttye ; ^ 

"'^"' t^^ S'^/ ' - 1 . . -:7' 7** '■' 7 ; 7 • • 

' University of llWvada. Each subject received credit . towards a 
/../ ' # > 7< ■ • ' v * ■ '" ' .'77/- * V ,.: ' - ' ' .. 
\'^4bCTa^Ty : ^€^iTement for tfte^ course plus a ten foliar cash 

awprd upon comp^et\.op of the experiment* ■« :\ ^ ^ / . ' 

. 7> -7/ " ■ ; 7 ■■ ^7 

Result 8 . "'7 -.,7 ' . 



Nuirfber Correct 7 In ttvis experiment th^ first critical 

,. r .t>v v , v ... V " ' - J s . ''r>i' ■ / . - ••V'-'."" 

t e s t was • gi v.en* p r i \r to the subjects receiving any practice 

Sessions. Thus, .the f irst test day was comp^raJ)ie .to the * 

no^actice cpntrol group (C) of JExper itnent 1. The second 

siid th^itd, tests were administered after subjects . t\ad speed- - 

7 • -' v' • jo r: '7 ■ '. * ' .* 

^Listening ^rac.t ice 9 : thus trhese t est sessidns' were comparable 

(to the SP groups of Experiment; 1 (only with a longer, more 
■ . ■ - » '■ *■" '• 

extensive practice experience). The types tof test questions, 

' - t r . ■ ..-yvj, . .U/ ■> ' • V' v 77- -7 

Were the sam.e between experiments with the addition of a • 
six-point essay question in this experiment. The essay:; 
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questions were scordd without knowledge of the presentation 
cbnditipn (N or AS) thap preceded the "test.. Table 10 J 
p'teseiiJD-ev the mean numfrer, correct for* each type of question. 
Again, it may be seen that each type of question -dis- 
criminated between N and ^AS listening conditions, with 

true-false questions again appearing to -be th^ -least 

" " • : ' ■ •" " ■ * ■ Ik *, ■ ,.V> ■ , .; ■ . 

sensitive • Statistical tes.ts wilTiVbe reported bfe the 

combined multiple choice, short answer, and true-false 

questiona and- on only the multiple choice and short answer 



questions to parallel t-h^' analyses from Experiment 1. 
However, It should be noted that inclusion of the scores on- 
the e$say tests did not aker any statistical outcome or ; a 
conclusion .from what is reported. 

'The statistical' analyses on the number of correct 

responses revealed only one significant effect • Performance 

* ■ ". * • 

• .. o V ' ' • 

on the comprehension tests following normal-rate listening 

w^fi^s%erior to that following speed listening : ,r (l f "17) ' 
5 %##V P < '01;»|S ■ 21.90 for the multiple choice, short 
answer, — and' true-false tests; and £ (1, ^7) » 69.93 , p < .01, 
MSq » 12.88 for the^multiple choice and short answer 
questions only. In neither .case was test performance 
influenced by the practice experience, and more, importantly * 
the speed-listening practice did not uniquely benefit 
performance on the speed-liS'fcening .tests'. In this experiment 
performance differences between the N and AS 'conditions were 
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Table 10 ' '• ;'..>>'• 

Mean Number Correct as a Function Type of question 



Test 1 

CO 

Test 2 

(SPj^ ) 

Test 3 

(sp 2 ) 



Multiple 
• Choice 



4; 67 3.22 



t 



36 3.14 



Test Items 

.'"*■. » 

■r 

True-False ;( 
N AS 



N AS _ 

4.36 2.94 4.28 4.00 



4.67 
4.44 



3v86 
4.14 



, Shortfc? 
Answer 



N 



AS 



ES^, 
N AS 



3.39 1.64 4;50 3.22 
3.47 1.94 4.53 3.8-9- 
3.17 1*8 f> 4. ? 42 3.53 



•V.f 
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generally smaller after the practice experience than' 6ef ore 
the practice experience, however the magnitude of these 
relative differences wag. .quite sail^ii The proportion correct 
int.the AS condition relative to the level ©^performance ' 
^achieved in the N condition for the multiple choice', short 

• y % •• • " ... % •"• ' 

an sw e r f a rnT tfr u erTSl s e "q tie s t ions was 77 14 ~foi~t he ~f 1 r a t t e sTt~ , 
• 705 for the second test, and .763 for the third test. For 
the multiple choice and short- answer tests only, the 
corresponding proportions, were: .591 , .635 , an<T ".664,y. 
respectively. For all test scores including the essays , the> 
proportion correct on the first AS test (relative to the 
first N test) was .714, with values of .745 for the second 
critical tests, and .773 for the third critical tests . > 

Efficiency . As was true* , in Experiment 1, the v ^ 
performance in the AS condition produced higher ef ficiericy 
scores than performance in the N conditions. The averages' 

. '• . "N ....... 

for number correct per Minute of t study time are presented in 
Table 11* Efficiency i scores are presented separately in this 
Table for the different combinations of test it ems that have 
been reported. 
Discussion 

)[ Experiment 2f was consistent , with Experiment 1 in;" 
demonstrating impressive levels of performance on 
comprehensive; tests following skimmed-accelerated listening 
presentations at rates of 500 wpm • Subjects scored higher on 
efficiency measures with the; AS presentations < than with the N 
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Efficiency Sctire8^ Average Number Correct P^er Minute of Stydy Time 



Multiple Choice, 



Multifile- Choice * 



Multiple Choice, 
SjKbtt Answler, Vru« 



Short Answer , and aiid Jihort Answer v Falae , and;; Esaay^ 









True-False 


Items 


Iteiafe 




Items 










N / 


AS 




i .. • ■ • 

AS 


N* 


" a_s < ': 












- 1/24 






Test 


1 


(C) 


, 1.92 


3. . 8 1 


2.04 


2.64 


V. . 5.25 


Test 


2 


(SP-^ 




4*. oi ; 


■ 1.30 


. 2.30 

• 


2.77 




Test 


3 


(SP^ 


1.91 *' 


4.06 


' 1.20 i 


*e.22 • 


, 2.62 


• 5.63 • : 

1 
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/ . • 
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presentations 1 . Overall, the rapid presentation rates ; v 

- ■ • ' ""■ " - '"■ .'. "" " V ^. ,. ■ ;' ;> v "V 

produced .about a 30% reduction in comprehension (asf measured 

by the present set of tests) compared to the performance 

levels achieved 'with the normal listening rates. 

</0ne major surprise In the data from Experiment 2 was the 

• . v ' ? y ^ - _ •• " t ... i_. .;■ " ^ f .■■ ■■, , s . ^ •'. ■ ,. 

absence G f practice effects. ThA relatively impressive 



levels of performance following the 50(^ wpm presentations 
were achieved without any prior experience with this tiyjfe/ 6f " 
- presentation (e.g., 7\% &f normal -for all test items on- the 
first^test day- compared to a level of . 77% of normal ^ y i v the 
third test day after about 16 hours 6f practice). Tn both 
Experiments 1 and 2 there were only Very small benefits 
demonstrated as a result of the practice listening \ / 

experiences. . - l ' * : = < 

V Future Developments, f*\ 
Rather than presenting a general summary and discussion 
of results, this final section will be directed towards a 
brief discussion of future developments from, thej Nevada 
Laboratory. A major concern we have is with a reexamination 
and reevalution of the practice experience provided in these 
experiments;. ■ The personal experiences the resBarch teaHl^kd 
with speed listening, our intuitions, and our contact with 
the literature led us to expect greater benefits from speed- 
listening practice than what materialized. For example, if 
on the*. 500 wpiri passages control subjects could achieve 60% tb 
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" . ... ^ 1 ~ ■ .V -' ■■■ ,■ , • * ; . v - ■ p ... " • - :; 

■ ■ ■ •vi v* >y : ..... ■ ,. '■ .... '+ ■ :■ ■■ • 1 ■■ • '. : . : ■ 

7 OX of the perf ormance l&vel ^cltieveid . on normal-rate^ ^ 

pa$dages| then a?:well-practic r ed subject was expected to be 
perf orming at 80% to 90% of vthe nornal-rker level. While* 
thete was \.a consistent pat tern' flavoring the speed listening 
practice groups, the differences "Were small aind statistically 
significant bri only: ^he first test day in Experiment 1. 
Perhaps our expectations were unrealistic or perhaps the ■ / y 
practice experience needs to be refined and .developed more 
rigorously. /: . 

We currently have a study in progress that represents a v 
speed reading parallel to Experiment 1. ,Wfe believe this is 
an important study to report with Experiment 1 for indirect 
comparison purposes. With these -materials atid procedures, we>> 
have an estimate of the comprehension decrement that results*, 
from very rapid listening rates. The reading experiment 
represents an effort to obtain similar estimates following 
visual study with conditions and procedures that ap^ri^ima^u 
thfcse used fpr Experiment 1. Based on our working assumption 
that common cognitive processes are involved in reading and 
atiding , ,oui^ expectation is that performance decrements due 
to forced increases in reading rates wi^l tie comparable to 
what was shown for listening. It is anticipated that tills " 
reading experiment will be completed by the end of the ' 
current Spring semester. 
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The results; from botJi Experiments 1 "and 2 showed rather 
impressive levels of performance f ol lowing listening 
presentations of skimmed-accfclera ted passages at 5.0.0 wpijU 
For example, in Experiment 1 ott the multiple choice and short 
answer questions following the 500 wpm presentations , 
subjects averaged 68.4% of the number correct -'^phlieve^ '' 4 £ 
following the normal-rat e present ations . ^ Without T any study 
(Condition 0) r the level of performance was 37 . IX of ^normal . 



v /. 



In view ot the fact that subjects must have been: processing a 
substantial amount of the information presented at 500 wpm, 
it may be worthwhile to push the. fates upward to estimate 
where perfotmance will break down to the point that the very 
rapid rates in speed listening would be no better than no 
input. Both the degree of forced skimming and the playback 
rates can be increased to .extend the effective presentation 
rates ( that is , with the present procedures effective rat es 
between 600 and, 700 wpm- may be produced without- too much 
difficulty). 1 
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